shrewd interest with a rooted disbelief in the art of medicine, knew better. He would, for example, put his hand on the pit of his stomach, and say, with a groan, " Oh, mon pylofe ! mon pylore !" He, however, as we have seen, gravely condoled with Gour-gaud, who was in the best of health, on being another victim of this insular malady. Within two months of his own death he wrote to Pauline that the " liver complaint with which he has been afflicted for six years, and which is endemic and mortal at St. Helena, has made alarming progress during the last six months/' Within a month of his death he made the same complaint to Arnott. Montholon, on his return to Europe, in spite of the post-mortem examination, still gallantly maintained the theory of a liver complaint. But Napoleon's liver was found to be quite sound; he died of the cancer in the stomach which had killed his father.
His last days, before the agony began, were tragical enough, as we gather from the jejune chronicles of Montholon. Even these records do not give the impression of having been written from day to day, but retrospectively, perhaps from notes. Bertrand, in a letter to King Joseph, says that after August, 1820, the Emperor remained almost always in his chair, and in his dressing-gown, able to read and talk, but not to work or dictate. He and his suite would sometimes build castles in the air of a new life in America, but he well knew that he was dying. He devoted much time to his will, and was extremely anxious that the collection of letters from European sovereigns to himself, as well as a few that Mme. de Stael had written to him from Italy, should be published. On this point he was strenuous and in-
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